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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


DECEMBER 5-6 State University of Iowa 

TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 

CLASSICAL TEACHERS OF IOWA 

Friday Evening 

The Classics as an Introduction to the Appreciation 
of Literary Types, by Professor James J. Mertz, 
Loyola University, Chicago; The Humanities and 
the Multitudes, by Professor Charles S. Pendle- 
ton, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 


ville 


Saturday Morning 

Areas of Education, by Professor Pendleton; The 
Development of Roman Garments into the Litur- 
gical Vestments, by Sister Mary Donald, Munde- 
bein College, Chicago; Modern Aspects of the 
Roman Army, by Colonel Donald Armstrong, 
Ordnance Department, United States Army; Low 
Hurdles for Latin, by Professor Kevin Guinagh, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College; The Junior 
Classical Society, by Miss Mary E. Sharp, Fair- 
bury, Illinois; The General Language Course, by 
Miss Mildred Schrotberger, High School, Gales- 
burg, Illinois 

Saturday Noon (Luncheon Meeting) 
Speaker: Mr. H. J. Haskell, Editor of The Kansas 
City Star 
Subject: After All, the Romans Were Human 


DECEMBER 6 Mid-Day Club, Cleveland 

6:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting 

CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER CLEVELAND 

President: Mrs. Nellie Price Rosebaugh, Glenville 
High School 

Speaker: Professor Jotham Johnson, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Subject: Minturnae, an Early Roman Colony. 


DECEMBER 29°31 


FEBRUARY 1 


Hartford 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


JANUARY 2-3 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION IN LATIN 


JANUARY 24 Connecticut Teachers College, New 


Britain 

EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION IN 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Candidates for teachers’ certificates in Latin for the 
schools of Connecticut are urged to make applica- 
tion as early as possible with Miss Nellie C. New- 
berry, Department of Education, State Office 
Building, Hartford. 


Last day for filing application for the 
annual competition of the American Academy in 
Rome. The Academy will award no fellowships 
next Spring for European travel and study, but 
will continue its policy of aiding and stimulating 
classical studies by conducting in 1942 a special 
competition for three prize scholarships for study 
in American universities. The term of each schol- 
arship will be the academic year of 1942-43 and 
the stipend will be $1000. The regular procedure 
for the annual fellowship competitions will be fol- 
lowed as far as possible. The competitions are open 
to unmarried citizens of the United States, under 
thirty-one years of age, who apply before February 
1. Circulars of information and application forms 
may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 1o1 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


FEBRUARY 27 Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 


Philadelphia 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
4:30 P.M. Latin Section 
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MEMORANDA 


Professor Moses Hadas, President of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, announces that the 
chairman of the committee already at work on program 
and plans of the 1942 Annual Meeting is Professor E. 
H. Hettich of New York University. No executive 
dictum could go farther toward guaranteeing the con- 
vention’s success. 





Professor G. Stewart Nease of Alfred University was 
delegated by President Hadas to represent the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States at the inauguration 


of President G. H. Allen of Keuka College October 20. 





Edgar H. Wells and Company, 66 East Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York City, issued in October a fifty-page 
catalogue which every admirer of classical literature 
should beg. Some will value its Part One listing 193 
English versions from a first edition of Potter's 
Aeschylus to a copy of Calverley’s first collection with 
“binding a little bubbled.” Somewhere between the 
Mackail prose Virgil (@ $1.50) and the Gawin Doug- 
las metrical Virgill (@ $330.00), between Adlington’s 
Apuleius of 1566 and Wolfe’s 1927 Greek Anthology, 
the reader will find his appreciation of a favorite work 
deepened by the discovery of kinship with another who 
loved it and labored on it. A survey of the translators 
who were artists is a useful exercise for a student of the 
classics. 


Another will derive his inspiration from Part Two, 
which offers 1g0 titles “animated by the classical tra- 
dition,” a list even more informing than the galaxy of 
translators. A biography of Edward III that follows 
Thucydides, Nahum Tate’s canto based on Petronius, 


Matthew Prior described by Thackeray as resembling 
Horace, Mrs. Browning on the Greek Christian poets, 
the rarity of the Demeter of Robert Bridges, Chaucer 
linked with Statius, Byron with Juvenal and Boswell’s 
Paoli with Plutarch so beguile the mind that some poor 
scholar will draw a check for the 1798 Lyrical Ballads 
(@ $135.00) just to see that Wordsworth was once 
advertised with consummate salesmanship for his ability 
to imitate Vergilian style. 





Professor Mason Hammond of Harvard University 
has been made a Trustee of the American Academy in 
Rome and a member of the Committee on the School 
of Classical Studies. He succeeds Professor John C. 


Rolfe who recently resigned. 





Progress is reported on the compilation of a directory 
of all former members of the Classical School of the 
American Academy in Rome and its staff. Readers of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY may help in the project by reporting 
names and addresses of any not known to be receiving 
current communications from the Classical Society of 
the American Academy in Rome. Correct addresses are 
being sent to Professor E. H. Brewster, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Conferences of former members of the Classical 
School have proved both enjoyable and profitable at 
recent meetings of classical bodies. Those held in con- 
nection with the April meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States in Washington and the 
July meeting of the American Classical League in 
Boston point the way for other reunions at similar 
occasions in other sections of the country. 





REVIEWS 
The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and 


Macrinus. By Atrrep R. BELLINGER. 116 pages, 
2 figures, 26 plates. American Numismatic Society, 


New York 1940 (Numismatic Studies, No. 3) 


After the conquest of Syria by Alexander the Great 
the Attic tetradrachm became the standard coin of the 
region. In the time of Septimus Severus there were 
three Syrian mints for the coinage of this denomination 
and other silver: Antioch, Tyre, and Laodicea. During 
the reign of Caracalla, however, the number of Syrian 
mints authorized to strike tetradrachms was greatly aug- 
mented. The object of Professor Bellinger’s monograph 
is to determine the location of these mints and identify 
the coin types which were characteristic of them. 


Professor Bellinger assigns the various known Syrian 
tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus to twenty-nine 


mints: Antioch, Laodicea, Seleucia Pieria, Beroea, 
Hierapolis, Cyrrhus, Zeugma, Edessa, Carrhae, Rhe- 
saena, Emisa, Heliopolis, Damascus, Gabala, Aradus, 
Orthosia, Tripolis, Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, Ga- 
dara, Neapolis, Aelia Capitolina, Caesarea, Ascalon, 
Gaza, Cyprus and an “unknown mint.” Without access 
to the coins themselves and without opportunity for a 
prolonged study of these coins, it would be impossible 
to challenge any of Professor Bellinger’s conclusions 
with regard to the mints of their origin. The reasoning 
which he employs to support his attributions of the 
coins to the various mints seems, in most cases, to be 
unusually well founded. It is particularly significant 
that twenty-four of the twenty-nine mints believed to 
have struck tetradrachms also are known to have issued 
bronze coins of Caracalla. Perhaps the five remaining 
units (Aradus, Cyrrhus, Beroea, Sidon and the “un- 
known mint’) did not issue bronze, but the attribution 
of tetradrachms to Cyrrhus, Beroea, and Sidon is justi- 
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fied by evidence of the most convincing nature. Clearly, 
not much can be done with the identification of the 
“unknown mint,” and the reviewer feels that the attri- 
bution of certain tetradrachms to Aradus is a doubtful 


procedure. 

In connection with these coins of Caracalla, there 1s 
a much more important and more intriguing problem to 
which one might have wished Professor Bellinger to 
devote more attention. During the period of Septimius 
and Caracalla, there was an astounding increase in the 
number of local mints. What was the reason for this 
increase? Professor Bellinger says (6-7) : 

Why he (Caracalla) should have allowed or compelled 
so many towns to strike silver which had previously 
struck only bronze for some years (or at any time) it is, 
of course, impossible to say with certainty ... . Cara- 
calla’s silver was very far removed from the original 
Syrian tetradrachms of Alexander. It was therefore profit- 
able to coin it . The issuing authority made the 
difference between its face value and its bullion value 
less the cost of striking. Now if the emperor needed a 
large amount of silver to pay troops stationed throughout 
the country, a convenient way of obtaining it might be 
to have it struck at many towns simultaneously, recom- 
pensing the towns with some share of the profit. 

The dignity which attached to the ability to strike silver 
would gratify civic pride, and if to that could be added 
some more substantial inducement, the emperor might 
get the good will of his province and have his silver at 
very little more (or even less) than it would have cost 
to strike in one or two places and transport the money 


farther. 


If it were only in Syria that the number of local 
mints increased during the first quarter of the third 
century, such an explanation might suffice. Unfortun- 
ately, a similar development was manifested elsewhere, 
particularly in Greece. It may be possible that we have 
here evidence for some as yet unknown, but compre- 
hensive, Roman imperial experiment in finance. 


Tom B. Jones 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Die Schrift vom Staate der Athener.  [nterpreta- 
tionen von Ernst RupPRECHT. vil, 204 pages. Dieter- 
ich, Leipzig 1939 (Khio, Beiheft 31) 14 M. 

The text of the Constitution of the Athenians is 
notoriously bad. It is full of corruptions and lacunae, and 
without doubt there are interpolations. The study of the 
text and content has appealed to the Germans particu- 
larly. Among the recent scholars Ernst Kalinka should 
be specially mentioned.! His text is used by Rupprecht 
in his discussion. 

This treatise which goes under the name of the Con- 
stitution of the Athenians was once attributed to Xeno- 





1 Ernst Kalinka, Die pseudoxenophontische Athenaion Poli- 
teia: Einleitung, Uebersetzung, Erklarung. Lepizig 1913. 

Ernst Kalinka, Der griechische Text der Athenaion Poli- 
teia. Bibliotheca Teubneriana, Leipzig 1934 


phon, probably as a companionpiece to the Constitution 
of the Lacedemonians. However, it has been proved not 
by Xenophon. Its date is placed by some in 424 B.c., 
by others in the « arly years of the Peloponnesian Wa. 
It was written by some oligarch hostile to the Athen- 
ian democratic government, for which reason the author 
has been called the Old Oligarch. Professor Gilbert 
Murray used this name for the author; and Andreades 
is wrong in denying it.2 A very good introductory 
article is Gilbert Norwood, The Earliest Prose Work of 
Athens.’ A recent discussion of some of the problems 
will be found in the essay entitled The Old Ohgarch 
by A. W. Gomme.* The treatise is interesting not only 
as “the oldest specimen of literary Attic prose,”5 but 
because of its thought- provoking content. The criti- 
cisms of excesses of a democracy, which at times seems 
rather irresponsible and always self-seeking, and often 
cruel, are well worth reading. However, this is not in- 
tended as an attack on the democracy, much as the Old 
Oligarch dislikes but its purpose is to show other 
conservatives how the Athenians make their democracy 
work, and how it is successful in fact, and perhaps also 
to serve as a warning to keep hands off. 


The Constitution of the Athenians interested Ernst 
Rupprecht as a document of Athens’ political attitude 
in the latter part of the fifth century. He has attacked 
the problem of the text; his purpose is to arrive at a 
clear and intelligible text, free from interpolations; 
for the text, as we have it today, is in many places 
practically unintelligible. It 1s necessary to understand 
the attitude of Rupprecht, who is opposed to most of 
the recent critics and interpreters and, although appre- 
ciative of the work of Kalinka, is not satisfied with it. 
He finds the textual difficulties in the manner of trans- 
mission rather than in the peculiarities of the style. The 
Constitution of the Athenians, from early times in- 
cluded in the Xenophontic Corpus, must have suffered 
in the same way as the genuine writings of Xenophon, 
which have admitted many changes and interpolations. 
As the author says, a work as brief as this and full of 
ideas would invite extension, explanation and supple- 
menting; this is a brief and simple treatise whose parts 
are joined together without special skill. 

Using evidence of papyri, Rupprecht claims that in 
the most commonly read prose writings particularly 





2A. M. Andreades, A History of Greek Public Finance, 
Volume I, Translated by Carroll N. Brown (Cambridge 1933) 
197: “Gilbert Murray, in his history of Greek literature, simply 
calls him an ‘oligarch.’ As he refers to a Greek translation 
of Professor Murray’s book, the error may be due to this 
ireck translation. It is worth noting that Andreades has a 
high regard for our treatise. 

3CJ 25 (1929-30) 373-82. 

4 Athenian Studies Presented to William Scott Ferguson, 
(Cambridge 1940) 211-45. 

5R. C. Jebb in his Primer of Greek Literature. See also 
Gilbert Murray, History of Ancient Greek Literature, 167. 
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there is no firm text; and that the text of our classical 
authors was undergoing change through all antiquity. 
There is abundant evidence of the work of grammar- 


ians, correctors and revisers. The papyri give us evidence 


of interpolations as well as variants. This attitude, he 
freely admits, is not conservative and places us above 
the manuscripts; it does not open the way to free 
emendation, but some of the old freedom is restored 
to textual criticism. This is the attitude of Rupprecht, 
who clearly states that unconditional conservatism 1s 
not a good principle of textual criticism. In the work 
under review he makes a careful grammatical and lin- 
guistic analysis of the text of the Constitution of the 
Athenians and its meaning. He aims to get at the con- 
tent and meaning from an unprejudiced interpretation. 
He raises the question whether the style of the treatise 
can be really “archaic” when we consider the date; and 
he accepts the view that this is the carliest example of 
Attic prose and that it belongs to the early years of 
the Peloponnesian War. He believes, with good reason, 
that the work must have at least a moderate amount of 
planning and certainly some reasonable relationship be- 
tween thought and expression, and that the author of 
the treatise is subject to at least the most elementary 
laws of logic and expression. The difficulty, in my 
opinion, is where to draw the limits; the estimate 1s 
naturally to some degree subjective. 


The body of Rupprecht’s work is devoted to interpre- 
tation. First he considers corruption and omissions in 
the Constitution of the Athenians; then, in great de- 
tail, interpolations. After this he prints the resultant 
text (169-73). He does not claim too much for his 
accomplishment. He does not claim that this is the 
original form of the Constitution of the Athenians, for 
we cannot be definite when so much is problematical; 
but he does think that he has come much closer to the 
real kernel of the work, stripped of the additions and 
extensions of some later hand or hands, for Rupprecht 
believes in different layers of interpolation. He con- 
siders the plausibility of the text and its clarity and in- 
telligibility a proof of the correctness of his method. 
The parts omitted, with few exceptions, do not contain 
useful, new and independent ideas; and the real con- 
tent of the treatise remains. 

Rupprecht continues with an investigation and dis- 
cussion of instances of interpolation in other Greek 
prose works. The works which he uses are Isocrates ad 
Nicoclem, the Third Philippic of Demosthenes, and 
Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, Constitution of the Lacede- 
monians, Revenues, Hipparchicus, and Horsemanship. 

Rupprecht gives a brief list of the works of which 
he has made special use. He refers to the very complete 
list of works given by Kalinka in his edition of the 
text. At the end of the book uae is a list of passages 
referred to and discussed. 


I have given a rather full account of Rupprecht’s atti- 


tude and method. He goes farther in finding and re- 
jecting interpolated passages than many conservative 
critics will approve. He is most thorough in his dis- 
cussion of these passages. The Greek text at which he 
arrives (169-73), relieved of interpolations, is remark- 
ably satisfactory, clear and intelligible. His text begins 
with the introduction which we find in our ordinary 
texts and ends with the paragraph similar in nature 
(3.1), which seems a logical conclusion as it corresponds 
so well with the introduction. The text as our editions 
have it is certainly confused and diffuse. The text at 
which Rupprecht arrives is clear, definite, and certainly 
brief. If this is anywhere near the original form, the 
document is a very clear, readable, brief political 
pamphlet. Rupprecht’s work is deserving of careful 
attention; and he has made a serious and important 
contribution to the study of the text and interpretation 
of this interesting and provoking work. 


Rosert C. Horn 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Sophocles, The Antigone. Translated into Eng- 
lish rhyming verse with Introduction and Notes by 
GitBert Murray. Oxford University Press, New 
York 1941 $1 


The announcement that Gilbert Murray has trans- 
lated another Greek drama is always good news. He has 
now done a good half of the extant tragedies, besides 
the Frogs of Aristophanes. It is to be hoped that the 


list will grow much longer. 


In the introduction to his version of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus Murray says (xi): “In general, both in lyrics 
and in dialogue, I believe I have allowed myself rather 
less freedom than in translating Euripides.” He seems 
to have adhered to this principle in his latest transla- 
tion. It is fitting to make such a distinction between 
the two authors. At the same time this difference com- 
mends the Sophocles renderings to the present reviewer, 
and weakens one of the chief criticisms of Murray's 
work as translator. His verse reads well, and gives much 
pleasure—until you read it alongside the original; then 
it is disappointing. I have tried the experiment a num- 
ber of times with undergraduate classes, with the same 
results each time. The original is simpler and more 
direct, and the translation palls beside it. 


The introduction, after tilting at the scholarly editors 
who slight the beauty of the poetry and the fineness 
of the drama, offers valuable remarks on Sophocles’ out- 
standing qualities as exhibited in the Antigone, and 
upon the characters in it. But there is one passage that 
does some injustice to the Thebans. On page 6 Murray 
says: “In the Antigone the plot centres upon a point 
where, , according to tradition, the Theban custom 
roused horror in the rest of Greece. The other Greeks 
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after a battle always allowed the enemy to collect and 
bury their dead. If necessary they even buried the dead 
themselves. The Thebans buried their own dead, but if 
they were masters of the held, deliberately prevented 
the burial of their enemies.” It is hardly fair to 
blacken the Thebans with so sweeping a statement. 
There were, be sure, instances when they denied 
burial to their slain enemies, but it was not always so, 
and this cannot so dogmatically be called their custom. 
Epaminondas, for example, followed the usual Greek 
practice after Leuctra. Moreover, other Greeks some- 
times sinned in this respect. Everyone will recall 
Achilles’ treatment of Hector’s corpse (Iliad 22.395- 
404), and the edict of Agamemnon denying burial to 
Ajax (Soph. Ajax 1050). After Aegospotami — 
(no Theban, but a Spartan) ‘ ‘put to the sword . 
about four thousand Athenian prisoners, and did not 
even accord them burial” (Paus. 9-32-9, Frazer's trans- 
lation).!. The character of the individual ruler or gen- 
eral no doubt had much to do with the decision in each 
case. 

In the translation Murray maintains the high stand- 
ard of his previous works. The notes are excellent, well 
adapted to clarify the text for the reader who lacks an 
adequate background. The whole work is a very satisfy- 
ing version of a great play, which will offer much to 
students and will be a boon especially to those who can 
not read the incomparable original. The book is un- 
fortunately marred by a number of slight misprints, 
which one does not expect from this publisher. 


DonaLp BLyTHE DuRHAM 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Illyrische Ortsnamen und gpa Siedlung. 

By Sytvia STERNER-RAINER. vil, 47 pages, 4 figures, 

2 maps. Harrassowitz, “ets 1940 (Forschungen 

zur Vor- und Friihgeschichte, 2. Heft) 3.80 M. 

The appearance of this pamphlet is rather surprising 
in view of the recent publications on the Illyrian ques- 
tion by Pokorny, the recognized, although by no means 
unprejudiced, philological authority in the field. The 
pamphlet is decided dilettantish and fails to serve any 
particular purpose. 

It is, of course, well known, and admitted even by 
Pokorny, that the Illyrian language has no positive evi- 
dence of identity; it is really unknown, and whatever 
claim is made for a word’s affinity with Illyrian is either 
a guess or an assumption. The “methodology” of those 
engaged in chasing this linguistic ignis fatuus is thor- 
oughly subjective and cannot inspire confidence. The 





1 So far as Polynices is concerned the “tradition” takes dif- 
ferent forms; see Pind. Ol. 6.15, Paus. 9.18.3. Jebb (Antigone2 


ix) even calls the refusal of burial to him an Attic version of 


the story. 


data with which Pokorny and others operate consist of 
place names and include a host of quite modern nomen- 
clature. The chief aim is to reconstruct the morphologic 
and phonetic patterns of Illyrian. Moreover, the lang- 
uage is then identified with prehistory, namely with 
the Lausitz phase of the Late Bronze Age, cemetee 
ized by extensive fields of cinerary burials placed i 
urns. The confusion is further accelerated by neckia 
ethnic and racial issues; the result, as might well he 
expected, then, is an indigestible mass of hopelessly 
mixed fundamental concepts. Archaeology can cer- 
tainly challenge the Illyrian hypothesis on the ground 
that it rests essentially on speculative premises and that 
it lacks in authentic linguistic support. The various 
fallacies contributed by Rnsine and others that like 
culture implies like people, or that linguistic similari- 
ties indicate ethnic if not racial identities, have, happily, 
been discarded as untenable speculations. 


Sterner-Rainer discovered three place names in north- 
ern Bohemia, 1.e., Bruex, Dux, and Schwatz, which ac- 
cording to her view, have corresponding counterparts in 
Brixen, Tux, and Schwatz in Tyrol. The names in Bo- 
hemia, she argues, cannot be of Slavic origin, because 
they could then have no analogies in Tyrol. Con- 
versely, were the Tyrolian names of Roman derivation, 
they could have no comparisons in Bohemia. In neither 
case, she adds, are the terms German—hence they must 
be Illyrian. In a brief introduction she deals with the 
“established identity of the Lausitz culture with the 
Illyrian language,” and then takes up the toponymy, 
the disnaibeisiten thereof in relation to the culture 
spread, and finally the extraterritorial appearance of 
Illyrian terms. Her literary documentation plainly re- 
veals < pronounced lack of acquaintance with pertinent 
standard literature. It is obvious that she is ignorant of 
the numerous Slavic sources which offer either full 
translations or extensive résumé in French or German. 
Moreover, she appears to have deliberately disregarded 
publications by Czech archacologists which, being de- 
voted largely to Bohemia, chou, conceivably, have 
some bearing on the subject. Note, for example, the 
following quotation (32): “Die Ansichten der tschech- 
ischen Vorgeschichter konnen wir tibergehen, weil 
diese keinen Zusammenhang zwischen der Aunjetitzer 
und der Lausitzer Kultur gelten lassen.” The Unétice 
phase of Bronze Age I had its classical development in 
central Bohemia, whence diffusion carried it in_ all 
directions. In the area which is generally considered to 
be the home of the Lausitz phase of Bronze Age III, 
namely the southern portion of Mark Brandeburg, 
Unétice cultural manifestations, clearly derived from 
Bohemia, are well represented. On the other hand, the 
Lausitz region is devoid of the sepulchral tumulus phase 
distinguishing the Bronze Age II period in Bohemia, 
and also plentiful in western and southwestern Ger- 
many. The explanation of Lausitz as a derivation from 
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Unétice is based wholly upon subjective typological 
reasoning and disregards the cultural entity of the urn 
field phase. Moreover, the Lausitz “culture” is known 
predominantly from graves; there is deplorably little 
clear understanding of the settlements, and those that 
have been explored do not substantially alleviate this 
situation. In any case the ethnic aspects of the Lausitz 
people remain obscure, and the cremations offer dubious 
evidence for anthropometric data with which to con- 
strue racial theories. The author seems unconcerned 
with the necessity of an objective approach and valid 
support of her contentions. She is satisfied that the 
Lausitz people were of the Dinaric race, and makes up 
for the lack of physical evidence—since she cannot very 
well get around the cremations—by tracing assumed 
Illyrian nomenclature in areas now occupied by people 
of Dinaric racial affinity. And to project her argument 
into antiquity of an impressive depth, she calls atten- 
tion to the petrograph of a human face in the French 
cave Marsoulas. This drawing, Upper Palaeolithic in 
age, “die uns einen Mann mit typisch dinarischen 
Merkmalen zeigt” (44), combines a high head, flat 
occiput, hooked nose, and large chin. To the un- 
initiated, this might seem a courageous interpretation, 
but anyone acquainted with the nature of Old Stone 
Age rock engravings portraying the human figure will 
perforce dismiss it as sciolism. 


The three place names in northern Bohemia may well 
be German bastardization of Czech terms, 1.e., Duchcov 
(stem duch ‘spirit’) into Dux, Most (bridge) into 
Bruecke to Bruex, and Suvétec (stem svaty ‘holy’) into 
Schwatz. From the twelfth century on, Bohemian 
rulers often invited colonists from various German 
states to settle in the so-called Sudety region, and of- 
fered them various attractive privileges and advantages. 
With the repeated German settling, the process of 
forceful changing of toponymy ran its course through 
several centuries. Even in the Czech place names there 
is plentiful evidence of the German encroachment. In 
any case, there 1s no etymological or phonetical basis for 
connecting Bruex, Dux, and Schwatz with their Czech 
equivalents which, as far as ascertainable, go back to 
very early records. The Czech initially appeared in 
Bohemia by the middle of the sixth century. Although 
they were subseque ‘ntly raided by the Franks and var- 
ious other Germanic groups, the Czechs remained the 
dominant settlers of the land. However, with respect to 
the Illyrian thesis of Sterner-Rainer, it must be stressed 
that Bruex, Dux, and Schwatz, in their Czech equival- 
ents of respectively Most, Duchov, and Svétec, discour- 
age any consideration of historic connections. It would 
appear, then, that the most feasible explanation should 
be something as follows. The Illyrian hypothesis 1s 
without any substantiating evidence whatsoever; Bruex, 
Dux, and Schwatz make no sense, linguistically and his- 
torically speaking, in so far as their extant Czech 


equivalents are concerned, and this applies to Illyrian 
or German origins; German corruptions of Duchov, 
Most, and Svétec, respectively in the form Dux, Bruex, 
and Schwatz, possibly offer an explanation, or at least 
a plausible approach thereto. Even in southern Tyrol 
Schwatz might possibly be a corruption of the Slavic 
term svetac ‘saint’, and thus be analogous to the Bo- 
hemian case stated above. I should not want to venture 
on any interpretation of Brixen and Tux. In any case, 
an endeavor to determine the actual truth involved 
must necessarily be the concern of a truly competent 
philologist. 
VLapIMiR J. FEWKES 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


Musae Anglicanae. A _ History of Anglo-Latin 
Poetry 1500-1925. By LEICESTER BRADNER. xii, 383 
pages. Modern Language Association of America, 
New York and Oxford University Press, London 
1940 (Modern Language Association of America, 
General Series X) $3.50 
Professor Bradner states modestly in his preface that 

he would not have written this book had any classical 

scholar seemed disposed to deal with the subject. One 
reason why none has done so is doubtless that Anglo- 

Latin poetry is by many placed in a sort of limbo, as 

if belonging to neither tongue. Its true place is of 

course in the history of English literature, but the les- 
son read by Quiller- ‘Couch some years ago to those who 
think Beowulf the sole foundation-stone of English 
letters has not even yet been fully assimilated. Profes- 
sor Bradner’s book should produce a sharp impact on 
any scholarly tracing of English literary history here- 
after. It discusses for the first time at length and with 
knowledge and judgment a branch, and an important 


one, of English poetry. 


It is quite clear from the author’s able exposition, 
and no less so from the very numerous quotations from 
the poems themselves, which make this book, among 
other things, an anthology, that Anglo-Latin poetry 
is not interesting merely because Milton wrote it, or 
because it is curious, or because its metres are excep- 
tionally varied, or because it is a favorite mold for the 
English epigram, or because it mirrors persons and 
events, politics and philosophy and religion, compliment 
and satire, humor and pathos—and bathos. It does all 
this and more. It pictures the great ages—the human- 
ists, the Elizabethans, the late Renaissance men all find 
it a congenial medium, and this is even truer of the 
eighteenth-century writers. “The prevalence of satire 
pao: mock-heroic, the cultivation of Horatian elegance, 
and the growing vogue of moral and philosophic verse,’ 
all these made the neo-Latin lyric popular. 


The method is chronological and selective; poems are 
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quoted in part more often than in full. (Nor can we 
complain when we learn in a footnote that one neo- 
Latinist consecrated over 1800 lines to the supposed 
arguments presented by Hippolytus to Phaedra in favor 
of virtue!) It might have amused the reader to see 
some of this, but Professor Bradner is right in not just 
being funny about the dregs of his subyect—a sin into 
which editors are perhaps too often tempted. This is 
not to say that he does not give us glimpses of very 
lively genre paintings, for the Anglo-Latin lyric was 
not ahialle vowed to austerity by a “good deal. For ex- 
ample, these lines quoted from an eighteenth- century 
schoolboy epigram and picturing a beggars’ tavern, are 
worthy of illustration by Hogarth: 
Lignea ponuntur crura et velamen ocelli, 
Diluitur fictus qui notat ora cruor. 

Not bad Latin verse, but the writer is having fun, and 
it is the sort of fun that Gay and Burns had with like 
topics. 

Of Milton’s Latin verse Dr. Bradner says little, but 
that little is so good that one wishes for more; in fact, 
no Milton akan as yet has seemed quite up to his task 
at this point, which is a pity. But minor Latinists, in- 
cluding Anonymous, have achieved occasional gems, 
espec ially in the epigram. And well-known writers have 
done other things quite as good as those best known; 
thus, an unfamiliar Owen epigram here cited is as good, 
we are rightly led to think, as Owen’s best: 

Sylvius hic situs est, gratis qui nil dedit unquam: 

Mortuus est gratis quod legis ista, dolet. 

To choose from items as special as the Latin poems of 
Englishmen requires taste, and Dr. Bradner shows this 
in catholic measure. His critical comments are as good 
as the poems he quotes, and sometimes better. He has 
cut a clear path through a (frequently most attractive) 
jungle, and has added an incomplete but sufficiently 
This formidable task has 


representative bibliography. 
it does not for that 


obviously been a labor of love; 
reason any less deserve our gratitude, 
Ben C. CLOUGH 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Aristotle’s Art of Poetry. A Greek View of 


Poetry and Drama, with an Introduction and Ex- 
planations by W. HaMILTon Fyre. xxxil, 82 pages. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford 1940 6s. 

9 


The translator of the Poetics for the Loeb Classical 
Library (1927) presents in this work a slightly altered 
reprint of Ingram Bywater’s translation. To this he has 
added an ecanducnion and interchapters to make the 
treatise more intelligible to the “Greekless reader” for 
whom this volume is intended. A number of explana- 
tory footnotes are also directed to the attention of this 
reader. Fyfe nowhere mentions authorities for either his 


statements in the introduction or his deviations from 
Bywater’s translation. 

The introduction betrays that Fyfe’s low opinion of 
the Arabic tradition of the Poetics, expressed in his 
own edition, notwithstanding the labors of 
Gudeman and others: .In the Middle Ages it was 
known and amply leaden, by Syrian pe Arabic 
scholars . . (ix). He repeats the well-worn statement 
that Animate was an evolutionist (xui, xxv). He cor- 
rectly points out the apologetic nature of Aristotle’s 
cathartic theory of tragedy (xv), and ably defends 
Aristotle’s statement that plot, and not portrayal of 
character, 1s the first of the qualitative parts of tragedy 
(xix-xx). There is a lengthy and good discussion of the 
ideal tragic hero (xxiv-xxvi). Fyfe censures Aristotle 
for his ole to emphasize the religious origin of the 
drama, and declines to accept Aristotle’ S justification of 
the limited themes of classical tragedy (xxvii-xxvit). 
He considers the weakest feature of the Poetics its treat- 
ment of literary style, but recognizes that Aristotle has, 
in the correct analytical manner, treated only what lies 
within the scope of his analysis. If he fails to show how 
Poetic diction is fused with thought and feeling, he 
nevertheless shows its component parts. It is rather 
surprising that Fyfe, for all his insistence upon the 
necessity of reading the Poetics in the light of other 
Aristotelian treatises, fails, in asserting that the _— 
contains “never a word” about inspiration (xxx1), t 
mention the passage in Rhetoric 3.7. 1408b, in which 
Aristotle states categorically that “poetry is a thing in- 
spired.” He might also have mentioned, in discussing 
the existence of a treatment of comedy in the original 
Poetics (79), Aristotle's statement in Rhetoric 
3.18.1419b: “...The forms of the laughable have 
been classified in the Poetics...” 

Fyfe has altered the reading of Bywater’s translation 
in cighty- -four places, and the punctuation in ten. Only 
nine changes, however, require mention; the minor 
changes are made apparently for euphony or for easier 
comprehension by the “Greekless reader.” Thus he cor- 
rectly gives us “dialogue” for “conversation,” “plot” 
for “fable,” “person” for “personage,” “families” for 
“houses,” “proof” for “assurance,” and “choral inter- 
ludes” for “intercalary pieces.” In six of the nine note- 
worthy passages, Fyfe has substituted the readings of 
his own Loeb translation. 


pe rsists 


In 4.13.1449a, TO peév odv émoxoreiv ap’ Exe 78 1) 
tpaywdia Tois ddeow ixavas 7) ov, Bywater translated 
‘If it be asked whether Tragedy is now all that it need 
be in its formative elements’; this Fyfe alters to “If it 
be asked whether Tragedy is now fully developed in its 
formative elements.” In 4.14.1449a, Kai % pev amd Tov 
éEapxovTov tov diAvpapBov, Bywater had “the one 
originating with the authors of the dithyramb”; Fyfe 
has “the one originating with the prelude to the dithy- 
ramb.”’ 





In 5.2.1449a, dpaptnya tt, Which Bywater 
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rendered “a mistake,” Fyfe calls “some blunder.” 
In 6.2. 1449), éotw ovv Tpayydia pipnois mpagews 
orovoaias Kal TeXElas peyBos €xovons, Bywater had 
“A tragedy, then, is the imitation of an action that is 
serious and also, as having magnitude, complete in 
itself.” This Fyfe improves: “A tragedy, then, is the 
imitation of an action that is serious, has magnitude, 
In 6.9.1450a, dvayxn obv 
rdons Tpaywodias pépyn eivar €&, Kal 0 rod Tis eotiv H 
Tpayvdta, Bywater had “There are six parts conse- 
quently of every tragedy, as a whole, that is, of such 
or such quality.” Fyfe renders it more intelligibly: 
“There are six parts consequently of every tragedy, 
which determine its quality.” In the same section 76m, 
which Bywater translated “characters,” Fyfe makes 
“character,” preventing a confusion all too readily made 
by students. In 6.12.1450a, Kai 7d réAos mpagis Tis 
éariv, ob mors, Bywater had “The end for which 
we live is a certain kind of activity, not a 
quality.” Fyfe phrases It to apply more strictly 
to tragedy: “The end aimed at is a certain kind 
of activity, not a quality.” In 7.2.1450b, xeira 8 
piv mv Tpayydiav TeXeias Kal OAns mpagews elvat 
pipnow exovons te péyeBos, Bywater's version was “We 
have laid it down that a tragedy 1 is an imitation of an 
action that is complete in itself, as a whole of some 
magnitude.” The latter part of this, as Fyfe expresses 
it, is “an action that 1s whole and complete in itself 
and of some magnitude.” In 16.5.1454b, ai 8& éx 
mepimeteias, worep %) €v Tois Nimtpows, BeAriovs, By- 
water translated “Whereas one bringing them in all of 
a sudden, as in the Bath-story, is of a better order.” 
Fyfe changes it to “Whereas one which arises out of a 
scene of peripety, as in the Bath-story, is of a better 
order.” Here Fyfe, as Lane Cooper pointed out of 
Fyfe's Loeb translation generally, prefers the literal in- 
terpretation, though Gudeman supports Bywater.! 


and is complete in itself.” 


Fyfe has evidently changed his mind about chapter 
20 since he made his translation of the Poetics. Then 
he wrote (74, note a): “A translator is bound to 
render this chapter, since the balance of evidence is in 
favor of its inclusion.” Here he declares (53): “Here 
it has been omitted, because it is probably an interpola- 
tion.” He feels that this chapter, with 21.21-26.1458a, 
which he also omits, runs counter to the concluding 
statement of chapter 19, wherein Aristotle proposes to 
pass over such matters “as appertaining to another art.” 
Of chapter 25 he says “This is a chapter of critical 
casuistry.... But there is a lot of fun in the chapter.” 
Earlier (xailld, he had doubtfully asked “Had Aristotle 
a sly sense of humor or none at all?” One cannot help 
feeling that Fyfe is terribly at ease in passing judgment 








“The Poetics in the Loeb Classical Library,” 
AJPh 48 (1928) 293-5; also Aristotelian Papers, 214-8, Cornell 
University Press 1939. Cf. Gudeman, Aristoteles... mit... 
exegetischem Kommentar, 293 (Berlin 1934). 


1 Lane Cooper, 


upon the Poetics. Conclusions presented cavalierly, 
without the evidence upon which they are based, are 
a unsatisfactory even to the “Greekless read- 

’ While Fyfe has prepared a readable and 1 interesting 
pa he has gravely weakened his work by omitting 
those very proofs which might justify alteration of 
what has become a standard text, and by apparently 
ignoring Gudeman’s notable contribution to the study 
of the Poetics. 

JoHN Paut PritcHarp 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


A Tale of the Empress Theodora. By 


307 pages. Macmillan, New 


Basilissa. 
JoHN MAseEFIeELp. 
York 1940 $2.50 


This is called “a novel of adventure in love and in 
politics, of intrigue and romance.” Well may it be so 
called, for here the poet laureate of England cuts 
straight into the midst of the story of the fabulous, 
almost legendary Empress of the East. He begins with 
the arrival of Theodora in Alexandria and ends with 
her betrothal to young Vespasian, thus excluding the 
full measure of sordidness usually treated at great 
lenge h in any story dealing with Theodora. Here she 
is seen in the fuller, more “influential life enjoyed just 
before her betrothal and marriage to Vespasian. This 
tale is told by a poet, master of his craft, employing all 
his powers in the moving recital. 


It may be, as reviewers in non-classical papers have 
pointed out, that historical facts are sometimes neg- 
lected, but certainly it cannot be denied that the 
author is familiar with his classics: the conspiracy of 
the “Trade Mission” might very well have been the 

Catilinarian conspiracy, and checkmated by the same 
method that Cicero used when he confronted the mem- 
bers with their own letters. Nor can it be denied that 
homely little touches are used with the hand of a 
master to widen the tale’s appeal. Says the old Empress, 
“Being Emperor and Empress isn’t all silk underwear, 
like what I used to think it would be . . . Being Em- 
peror isn’t all going in first and that; it’s lying awake 
thinking how to keep first.” : 


Again, modern implications are brought out: 
Theophanes admits that he’s “a ward-politician, with 

.a hand in a lot of dirty games, and I can swing a 
vote in three wards, and have the boys just where I 
want them.” Hypatius, in appearing to state his quali- 
fications for the consulship, concludes by saying, “I 
have only to add that if elected my every effort will be 
for the service of the electors...’’ But, true to Mase- 
field’s bent for characterization, just before this “great 
moment,” the candidate has privately been called a 
“milky maggot,” and then does everything to live up 
to this term. 
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Good motivation, proper use of suspense, the apt 
word aptly used, these are a few of the tale’s especially 
good points. Theodora, however, does seem to me to 
play too big a part and to play it too suddenly, how- 
ever experienced she may have been from her life with 
the Governor of the Pentapolis or as a dancer. 

In any case, the swift play and interplay of plot and 
counterplot, of murder and revolution, of the well 
known rivalry of the Blues and the Greens, and the 
steadfastness and courage of a woman make this Tale 
a thriller that should appeal to any high school boy in 
love with adventure—and to his Sociaee. addicted to 
detective stories. 

Nita L. BUTLER 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The Critical Methods and Influence of Bent- 
ley’s Horace. By Harotp RicHarp JOLLIFFE. 111, 
152 pages, 6 tables. Privately published, University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 1939 
Those familiar with the presidential address of Pro- 

fessor B. L. Ullman before the American Philological 
Association in New York December 26, 1935 on 
“Horace and the Philologians” (CJ 31 [1935-6] 403- 
17), with its severe handling of ‘that much overrated 
scholar, Richard Bentley . who 1s to blame for so- 
called emendations that still disfigure the text” (407), 
will find therein a keynote of the present dissertation. 
The work, though appearing in 1939, had been com- 
pleted, says Dr. Jolliffe, three years previously “and has 
not been materially revised since.” The announced pur- 
pose is to examine Bentley’s Horace as a traditional 
source for later editions of the poet; and while the dis- 
sertation “is concerned directly with the validity of 
Bentley's methods, conjectures, and manuscript read- 
ings, its implications are somewhat broader; for many 
of his methods, good or ill, still persist in many fields 
of ‘research’” (11). The emphasis of the study is 
natur ay on the defects of Bentley's method; and the 
writer, though granting the importance of Bentley’s 
contribution to classical scholarship, appears rather as 
the attorney for the prosecution in his challenge of the 
qualifications and the achievements of the scholar under 
investigation. 

After an Introduction dealing with Bentley's career 
and scholarly methods in general, the study proceeds 
to an analysis of his handling of Horace’s text in nine 
chapters, as follows: Emendation above All, Incom- 
patibility of ee Denaturizing — by Strict 
Logic, The Sophistry of ‘Ratio et Res Ipsa’, Faulty Par- 
allels and ‘Clear Syntax’, Eliminating the ‘Artful Junc- 
ture’ by ‘Normal Usage’, Overcorrection of Horatian 
Style, Missing and Suppressing Intrinsic Evidence, Mis- 
use of Extrinsic Evidence. Then come a Conclusion, an 
Appendix and an Index. The Appendix contains six 


Tables, as follows: Changes with the Best Manuscript 
Support, Changes with Good Manuscript Support, 
Changes with Weaker Manuscript Support, Changes 
Supported by Single Manuscripts, Conjectures Adopted 
from Other Scholars, Bentley's Own Conjectures. There 
is no bibliography, but the writer indicates in his preface 
that he has “made use of Keller’s Epilegomena and all 
the available commentaries on Horace” (11). The ac- 
count of Bentley’s life and scholarship depends chiefly 
(1, note) on R. C. Jebb’s article on Bentley in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (London 1908). At- 
tention is called (11, note 2) to the related dissertation 
of Theodore LeRoux, De Richardo Bentleio atque de 
Ratione E1us Critica (Amsterdam 1916), the last chap- 
ter of which is particularly pertinent to Dr. Jolliffe’s 
study. 

Throughout, the writer emphasizes the conjectural 
element in Bentley’s critical approach, reminding us 
that his “chief textual criteria were ‘clear syntax, strict 
logic, and normal usage’” (5); as to “his oft-quoted 
golden text of conjectural criticism, ‘nobis et ratio et res 
ipsa centum codicibus potiores sunt’,” we are warned to 
remember “its anticlimactic corollary, ‘praesertim acce- 
dente Vaticani veteris suffragio’” (8). Dr. Jolliffe pro- 
tests at Bentley’s eagerness to emend; the ‘prurigo cor- 
rigendi’ (13) is the burden of the first chapter. He 
points to the inability of the pedant scholar and the 
whimsical poet to agree in point of view, with a result- 
ant ineptness in many of the proposed * ‘improvements’ ‘ 
this is the thought ‘of the second chapter; “it is not 
surprising that in all his changes Bentley never once 
injected more humor into the text” (24). The third 
finds Bentley’s strict logic running afoul of the “much 
that is whimsical and "delightfully illogical” (41) in 
Horace; the fourth develops the thesis that Bentley 1s 
to be found “again and again misunderstanding or 
wilfully misinterpreting the poet's meaning or purpose’ 
(54) in an assumption that the text is unsound at the 
outset; in the fifth chapter “we must convict Bentley 
of making many bad changes in Horace through an 
imperfect ‘knowledge of grammar on the one hand and 
a failure to appreciate the license of colloquial usage 
on the other” (65); the sixth illustrates how “Bentley's 
alterations on grounds of ‘normal usage’ display the 
same wide knowledge and poor judgment that are evi- 
dent in his applications of ‘strict logic’ and the same 
efforts at parallelism that often lead him astray in 
syntactical changes” (76); the seventh, dealing with 
figures of style, criticizes Bentley “for making rough 
places smooth when it comes to the enatiliainal rough- 
ness in style of the Satires and Epistles” (85); the 
eighth deals with inconsistencies, oversights, and sup- 
pression in the handling of internal evidence for read- 
ings and conjectures, especially the evidence from con- 
text; the ninth handles his “misuse of extrinsic evi- 
dence,” though with the partially extenuating circum- 
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stance that “the principles of paleographic research had 
yet to be developed” (111) in Bentley's day. 

In a dissertation such as that Dr. Jolliffe is presenting, 
it is difficult to maintain always the passionless ob- 
jectivity that might be desired. The writer succeeds 
well, however, in keeping to the realm of fact and evi- 
dence, though one may regret such occasional bits of 
petulance as the reference to Bentley “at his all too 
frequent worst” (64), and “ ‘I do not know our poet 
as one so proud and vaunting’. One this point he 
<Bentley> might merely have said, ‘I do not know 
our poet’” (32). Sometimes, too, “subjectivism” on the 
part of Bentley is matched only by “subjectivism” on 
the part of the writer, as in the interpretation of the 
‘alter rixatur’ passage (86) from Epistles 1.18.15-6, and 
the question of whether or not there is haste in the 
challenge of Crispinus (101), in Satires 1.4.14-6. 

The dissertation is planographed and seems remark- 
ably free of minor errata. I have noted “overly” (11); 
the use of double quotation marks within double quo- 
tation marks (38) and the absence of closing quotation 


marks (117); a lapse in syllable division, “wri-tings” 
(67); apparent faultiness in references, Terence, Eun. 1 
for Eun. 46 (75, note 3), Seneca, Oed. v.13 for Oed. 13 
(118, note 2), and a use of the older style of reference 
to Cicero's essays by both chapter and section (80, note 
2; 106, note 4); “Nomentano que” for “Nomenta- 
noque” (96, note 3). 

The dissertation will have permanent value in the 
literature of Horatiana, and its carefully prepared Tables 
in the Appendix will be especially useful. Its Conclu- 
sion pays due tribute to Bentley’s place in the Horatian 
tradition with the statement that “he aimed to purify 
the text and not to write a commentary; but if he failed 
in the former he succeeded remarkably well in the task 
he disavowed”; and adds “Much of Bentley that has 
justly become part and parcel of modern editions of 
Horace, however, has been taken for granted, and the 
present study has of necessity been more concerned 
with ‘the sometimes faulty result’” (121). 

WILLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


HoLLAND, LercesteR B. Axones. A re-examination 
of the ancient evidence for axones and kyrbeis. The 
conclusion is reached that in shape they were identical, 
and differed only in material, the axones being of wood 
and the kyrbeis of bronze. The conflicting statements as 
to their shape can be reconciled by assuming that they 
were in the form of prisms, with a triangular cross- 
section, but presenting quadrangular surfaces for the 
writing. They would be mounted on frames, and could 
be turned on a pivot, so that any side of any of the 
prisms in the frame could be examined. The periaktoi 
of the stage, mentioned by Pollux and Vitruvius, were 
an adaptation of this and could represent on a series of 
axones three continuous scenes. III. 

AJA 45 (1941) 346-62 (Walton) 

Ouiver, JAMES H. Greek and Latin Inscriptions. 
Twenty-eight late inscriptions, largely epitaphs and dedi- 
cations, from the Agora at Athens. Illustrated and in- 


dexed. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 237-61 (Durham) 


PritcHett, W. Kenprick. Greek Inscriptions. Twelve 
inscriptions from the Agora at Athens, several of them 
prytany inscriptions, adding to our information about 
the calendar and officials of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c. Illustrated and indexed. 

Hesperia 10 (1941) 262-83 (Durham) 


RausBitscHEK, A. E. The Heroes of Phyle. The 
fragments of an Agora inscription from the monument 
erected in honor of Thrasyboulos and his companions, 
the “men from Phyle”, who overthrew the Thirty Ty- 
rants in 404/3n.c. Illustrated and indexed. 

Hesperia 10 (1941) 284-95 (Durham) 


_ Rosert, JEANNE. Inscriptions de Carie. Critical and 
interpretative notes on several inscriptions previously 


published. The publication of one from Stratonicea de- 
scribing the generosity of certain magistrates. 
RPh 14 (1940) 231-44 (Taylor) 
THOMPSON, MARGARET. Some Athenian “Cleruchy” 
Money. A restudy of “a heterogeneous collection of 
bronze coins under the description ‘Monnaies des 
clérouques athéniens, 255 4 229’,” published by Svoronos 
in his Trésor des monnaies d’Athénes, plate 25. Miss 
Thompson concludes that in the light of “the great 
mass of material and information made available by the 
Agora Excavations” Svoronos’ theory “that they were 
issued by Athenian dependencies during a relatively re- 
stricted period” cannot stand. Rather they are Athen- 
ian, late style, of the first century B.c. One plate. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 199-236 (Durham) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


BonFanteE, G. The Latin and Romance Weak Perfect. 
The so-called ‘short’ paradigm (e.g., cantai, cantasti, 
etc.) is the ‘original’ form of the weak perfect; the 
‘long’ paradigm is of later origin, is analogical, and was 
confined to literary language in large part. 

Lang 17 (1941) 201-11 (Gummere) 


KAHANE, H. R. Designations of the Cheek in lialian 
Dialects. The distribution of various terms, as shown 
on the map (#113 of the AIS), is explained on the 
basis of linguistic geography and semantic development. 
Lang 17 (1941) 212-22 (Gummere) 


KENT, R. G. The Greek Aspirated Perfect. Aspira- 
tion is not to be attributed to Indo-Hittite laryngeals, 
but is of analogical origin; since such perfects are lim- 
ted to Greek, and, further, to certain parts of Greek, its 
source should not be sought in elements of the pre- 
speech. 

Lang 17 (1941) 189-93 (Gummere) 

Knapre, A. H. MAKAP. There is no satisfactory 
Greek etymology. Its use in religious contexts supports 
its possible derivation from the Egyptian maa kherou, 
connected especially with the Osiris cult, and of similar 


meaning. 
RPh 14 (1940) 245-6 (Taylor) 
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MauvkiE., Y. The Development of -ivu in Latin and 
Romance. The semantic and syntactical changes are 
established by a study of the development of this suffix 
in classical and medieval Latin and in the Romance 
languages. 

Lang 17 (1941) 99-118 (Gummere) 

SturtEVANT, E. H. The Indo-Hittite and Hittite Cor- 
respondences of Indo-European shwa. 


Lang 17 (1941) 181-8 (Gummere) 


RELIGION. SCIENCE 


Arpe, Curt. Substantia. Traces the history of the 
word to show how it came by gradual steps to be used 
for the first category of Aristotle (oigia) though origin- 
ally representing quite a different conception. 

Ph 94 (1941) 65-78 (Hough) 

ByOrck, GupbMuND. Der weinende Herr Helios. Dis- 
cusses the “weeping sun” on a tomb inscription which 
may be a formula referring to an eclipse of the sun at 
the time of the death of Christ (in which case the de- 
ceased was a Christian) or may be connected with some 
heathen revenge formula. 
Ph 94 (1941) 239-42 

LAMMERT, FriEpRicH. Hellenistische Medezin bet 
Ptolemaios und Nemesios. Demonstrates that medicinal 
lore in Ptolemy does not stem from Erasistratos and 
that the material in Nesios of Emesa was so common to 
his own time that it was not necessary to cite a source. 


Ph 94 (1941) 125-41 (Hough) 


NESTLE, WILHELM. Xenophon und die Sophisttk. 
Xenophon was not inconsiderably influenced by the 
Sophists, especially Gorgias. Minor echoes of Prodikas, 
Hippias, Antiphon, and Critias are distinguishable, but 
none of Protagoras. The presence of both formal and 
material influence in so pronounced a follower of 
Socrates shows the strength of the Sophistic tradition 
well into the fourth century. 


Ph 94 (1941) 31-50 


PHILOSOPHY. 


(Hough) 


(Hough) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


BeEazLeEy, J. D. A Melian Relief. The upper half of 
a Melian relief now at Bowdoin College, of which the 
lower portion is in Hamburg, is here illustrated in a 
composite photograph. The relief, as joined, is complete 
save for part of one wing. III. 
AJA 45 (1941) 342-3 (Walton) 

BLEGEN, EvizABETH Pierce. News Items from Athens. 
Mycenaean tombs at Dendra, especially one of a Queen, 
containing much treasure, and to be dated shortly after 
1400 B.c.; new light on the fagade of the Treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenae. III. 
AJA 45 (1941) 446-50 (Walton) 

Dinsmoor, WILLIAM Bett. An Archaeological Earth- 
quake at Olympia. The four Ersatzfiguren from the 
West pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia seem 
to have been made at the time when an earthquake made 
necessary extensive repairs on the building. Lewis holes 
are found in a number of blocks from the two facades, 
but not on those from the flanks, and indicate that the 
repairs involved the dismantling, in some cases almost 
down to the stylobate, of almost all of the columns on 
the east and west fronts, and, necessarily, of the en- 
tablature. The evidence of reused blocks shows that the 
repairs were made considerably after 332 B.c. while 
other evidence suggests a date before 146 B.c. Damo- 
phon is known to have repaired the chryselephantine 
statue, and his very probable connections with Antiochus 


IV point to a date between 169 and 165 B.c. for the re- 
construction work at Olympia. Damophon may also 
have been entrusted with the repairs on the Athena 


Parthenos statue at Athens, perhaps about 165-160 
Bi. TH, 
AJA 45 (1941) 399-427 (Walton) 


. 

LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, Kart. The Imagines of the 
Elder Philostratus. Philostratus presents descriptions of 
65 paintings which he says originated in lectures given in 
a villa near Naples. The value of his work as a 
source for the history of painting in the third century 
A.D.—‘“a period for which a lower-middle-class tomb 
in Rome, like that of the Aurelii, is used as a corner- 
stone for the history of painting, and for which the 
discovery of the frescoes of a Jewish synagogue in 
Mesopotamia tends to revolutionize the entire picture of 
the history of ancient painting’—depends on the authen- 
ticity of the painting themselves, which has often been 
called into question and never conclusively proved. 

L., noticing the confusion in the arrangement of sub- 
jects in Philostratus’ work (which puzzled Goethe), has 
found, hidden in this apparent lack of order, internal 
proof of the authenticity of the paintings: Philostratus 
described them not in the sequence in which the 
artist(s) intended them to be visited, but topographic- 
ally, starting presumably from the doorway by which 
he happened to enter cach room and pausing when he 
returned to that doorway. Where the pictures were ar- 
ranged on the upper and lower parts of walls, he created 
“disorder” by describing “first the lower part of a wall, 
then the upper pictures of the same wall before pro- 
ceeding to the lower section of the next wall which 
actually was related to the preceding lower section and, 
finally, continuing with the paintings above the second 
lower wall.” Starting from this, L. reconstructs five 
galleries of the villa and distributes 55 of the paintings 
among them: 1.1-13, 1.14-30, 2.1-12, 2.13-19, 2.20-25. The 
remaining ten descriptions of pictures (1.31, 2.26-34) 
were added later for publication. 

Art Bulletin 23 (1941) 16-44 Ch. roy 


Mitne, Marjorie J. The use of ropedw and Related 
Words. A detailed examination of the ancient texts. 
The word is used primarily of embossed work in gold 
or silver, but could also be applied to terra sigillata and 
moulded glass imitations of this work. Its use is occa- 
sionally extended to cover work done by similar methods, 
but it seems nowhere applied to the finishing work on 
bronze statues, and toreutice is never used in sculpture 


in general. 
(Walton) 


AJA 45 (1941) 390-8 

Ricuter, GisE.A M. A. A Greek Silver Phiale in the 
Metropolitan Museum. ‘The bowl depicts apotheosis of 
Herakles, and shows in the main frieze a series of divin- 
ities in chariots, each driven by a Nike. The narrow, 
inner frieze has a banqueting scene, probably intended 
to celebrate the arrival in Olympos of Herakles and his 
marriage to Hebe. Stylistically the work belongs to the 
late fifth century, and is probably of South Italian or 
Sicilian origin. The bowl was made by hammering it 
over a metal mould, though embossed metal work 
(toreutice) was also made in the fifth century by two 
other processes, repoussé and casting. It is such work as 
this that Pliny refers to Pheidias and Polykleitos in a 
much discussed passage. The Calene terracotta bowls 
showing scenes very similar to that on this silver bowl 
seem to have been made by moulds taken from fifth- 
century silverware in the third cenutry. III. 
AJA 45 (1941) 363-89 (Walton) 
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